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The Findings and Recommendations Em- 
bodied in This Digest of Industrial Med- 
icine and Surgery are Based Largely Upon 
the Personal Surveys of the Medical 
Services of 1,657 Industrial Establish- 
ments, Supplemented by Statistical Data. 


Medical Service 
zn Industry 


NDUSTRIAL managements should 

analyze thoroughly their medical 

or health problem before em- 
barking upon an extensive medical 
program. Experience has shown 
that judgment should be exercised 
just as much in determining where to 
stop as where to begin an industrial 
medical service. If the fundamental 
purpose of industrial medicine is well 
understood there should be less difh- 
culty in organizing and maintaining 
an adequate service. The basic ob- 
jectives of industrial medicine are as 
follows: 


1. To ascertain, by examination, the physical and 
mental fitness of employees for work. 

2. To maintain and improve the health and efficiency 
of those already employed. 

3. To educate the worker in accident prevention and 
personal hygiené. 

4. To reduce lost time and absenteeism from illness 
or injury. 


Extract from Report 
By M. N. Neweauist, M.D. 


American College of Surgeons 


The extent of an industrial medical 
service and the number of its medical 
personnel will depend upon the na- 
ture of the industry, its location, and 
the number of employees. In iso- 
lated communities or camps it may 
be necessary to provide complete 
medical and hospital service for em- 
ployees and their families. With 
good roads and modern conveniences 
for rapid transportation, however, 
very few industrial communities are 
now considered to be isolated. In- 
dustrial organizations should there- 
fore draw upon available local medi- 
cal service and facilities in so far as 
possible. 


Staff 


Each industrial organization 
should have a medical or surgical di- 
rector. Usually the cart has been 
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placed before the horse in the organi- 
zation of industrial medical services 
in that the program would first be 
formulated by lay managements and 
then a doctor would be hired to ren- 
der service, mostly in the réle of a 
medical employee. Obviously man- 
agement and the medical director 
together can formulate more prac- 
tical policies and procedures for a 
health program than would result 
from independent action. The as- 
sistant plant physicians, first aid 
attendants, and medical consultants 
should be selected by the medical 
director and the service as a whole 
should be correlated and supervised 
by him. 


Time Devoted to Service 


The effectiveness of any program 
is contingent not only upon the quali- 
fications of the medical director but 
also upon the amount of time, energy, 
and enthusiasm devoted by him to 
the service. No hard and fast rule 
will apply to the time that should 
be devoted to this work. In a sur- 
vey of 925 companies made by the 


American College of Surgeons in. 


1932, physicians were employed full 
time in only 2 per cent of the plants 
having less than 250 employees as 
compared with 36 per cent of the 
plants having 1,000 or more workers 
(Table I). 

Undoubtedly the full time service 
of a medical director is desirable and 
in many cases necessary where the 
nature, size, and administrative re- 
quirements of an industrial organiza- 
tion are such as to warrant it. It is 


the consensus of opinion of industrial- 
ists and physicians, however, that 
additional members of an industrial 
medical staff should be selected from 
physicians or surgeons who are also 
engaged in private practice. 

It is their contention that private 
practice, which tends to keep phy- 
sicians abreast of scientific knowledge 
and skill, when linked with indus- 
trial practice, makes them more valu- 
able to industry. A physician who 
is unaggressive and who is cloistered 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF PuysicIANs BY SIZE OF 
EsTABLISHMENT 


Source: American College of Surgeons 





| | 

| Number of Physicians 
| companies 
| surveyed 


Number of em- 
ployees 





Full time | Part time 





per cent | per cent per cent 
1-249 Gx. f +2 | II 87 
250-499 we 1. s } s 58 
500-999 233 14 | 42 45 
| 55 20 
} 


1,000and up|; 494 | 36 








925 | 24 46 36 





full time within the four walls of an 
industrial establishment has every op- 
portunity to become stale profes- 
sionally and too often such is the 
end-result. For these reasons some 
of our largest corporations encourage 
or permit their medical or surgical 
directors to engage in private practice 
in addition to their industrial work. 

The physician who devotes part 
time to an industrial organization can 
still assume the indicated supervisory 
responsibilities and can render an 
acceptable medical service by dele- 
gating some of the detail work to 
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qualified assistants. Dynamic and 
yet judicious supervision of the medi- 
cal service will be rewarded with a 
more alert and efficient medical and 
first aid personnel regardless of how 
far flung the operations and service 
of the company may be. That the 
personality of the medical director is 
reflected in the character of the in- 
dustrial medical service has been a 
repeated observation. 

The physician who is placed on a 
call basis for emergencies or for spe- 
cial work serves in such a disjointed 
fashion that he tends to lose all in- 
terest in the health problems of the 
industrial establishment he serves. 
This curative type of service is, of 
course, obsolete but it is the type of 
service that the great majority of 
small industrial organizations have 
arranged for or have permitted. 

A transient type of medical per- 
sonnel is thrust upon some employers 
by individual physicians or groups of 
physicians who serve such large num- 
bers of industrial plants that it is 
necessary for them to employ assist- 
ants. 

The pay for such assistant phy- 
sicians is usually so low that the 
positions are used only as stepping 
stones by medical students, recent 
medical graduates, or by physicians 
who are looking about for other op- 
portunities and locations. Another 
factor tending to disrupt the con- 
tinuity of medical service is the fact 
that each insurance carrier uses its 
own list of doctors, and a change of 
insurance carrier generally entails a 
changing of plant physician. Fre- 


quent changing of plant physicians 
undoubtedly tends to demoralize an 
industrial medical service. Much of 
this confusion could be overcome and 
the quality of industrial medicine 
improved and stabilized as a whole if 
each employer would definitely fix 
the responsibility for his entire medi- 
cal service at one point and in com- 
petent medical hands. 


Consultants 


The consultant most frequently 
called is a surgeon unless the plant 
physician is already so qualified. In 
the earlier day when the repair of in- 
juries was the chief concern of the 
employer, the company doctor was of 
necessity a surgeon. The chief sur- 
geons of many industrial organiza- 
tions not only continued to do major 
surgery for their respective compan- © 
ies but they become more active in 
directing or supervising the medical 
services as a whole. Accident pre- 
vention has reduced considerably the 
amount of traumatic surgery in in- 
dustry, and the institution of health 
preservation measures including those 
for occupational disease has so util- 
ized the services of internists and 
other medical men that it will not 
be long apparently until the number 
of medical and of surgical practition- 
ers in the industrial field will be about 
equal. 


Oculists 


Second in importance from the 
standpoint of frequency of consulta- 
tions are the oculists. One of the 
largest motor manufacturing estab- 
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lishments in the country reported in 
1932 that 20 per cent of their total 
injuries were eye injuries. The more 
widespread use of goggles has reduced 
this injury frequency somewhat but 
the relative importance of the organ 
involved is so great that only the 
safest of diagnostic and therapeutic 
measures should be employed in car- 
ing for the eye. 

Oculists have been used by indus- 
try more for treating eye injuries than 
for making eye examinations. Minor 
eye injuries are usually treated in the 
plant dispensary by the plant phy- 
sician and his assistants, the more 
serious cases being sent to the oculist 
at his office or to the hospital under 
his care. In a similar manner the 
plant physician and his assistants test 
the visual acuity, visual fields and 


color perception of employees in the 
course of the routine physical exam- 
inations, referring those with visual 
defects elsewhere for refraction. 
Periodic examination of the eyes, 
while commendable, has been abused 
to the point of being a racket by some 


commercial optometrists. Industrial 
organizations are solicited for the 
privilege of examining the employees 
at no cost to the employer. The op- 
tometrist sets up his stand in the 
plant, examines the employees free 
of charge, and then sells the glasses 
prescribed, supposedly at a discount: 
The optometrist who is not a physi- 
cian does not interpret the eye findings 
in relation to systemic disease. In 
order for the purveyor to make a prof- 
it, glasses must be sold. The employ- 
ees, not wanting to jeopardize their 


jobs, have no sales resistance—and 
so the vicious cycle continues. Surely 
industrial managements would not 
permit the overhauling of their ex- 
pensive plant machinery on the same 
basis, “‘labor free, you pay for the 
parts.” 

The American College of Surgeons 
and the Conference Board of Phy- 
sicians in Industry have gone on 
record as opposing the examination 
of eyes by other than qualified medi- 
cal practitioners. In New Jersey leg- 
islation has been enacted prohibiting 
so called eye surveys by optometrists 
in industrial establishments. 


Dentists 


While the value of dental service is 
generally recognized, it has not been 
introduced into industry to any ap- 
preciable extent. Surveys of 925 in- 
dustrial establishments made by the 
American College of Surgeons in 1932 
showed that 9 per cent of those plants 
having 1,000 or more employees had 
provided dental service as compared 
with less than 1 per cent in the plants 
having less than 500 workers. The 
reason for this comparatively negligi- 
ble utilization of dental service by 
industry are, first, the occasions for 
dental care are relatively rare from 
the standpoint of compensation re- 
quirements, and second, industrial 
authorities believe that it is more eco- 
nomical for the employer to have the 
plant physician give a superficial den- 
tal examination along with the rou- 
tine physical examinations, and to 
refer all employees as indicated to 
their own private dentists. In a 
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study of dental clinics of 59 compan- 
ies made by the Division of Hygiene 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry, it was found 
that the average cost of equipping a 
dental clinic was $1,958.03 with a 
minimum cost of $329.29 and a maxi- 
mum cost of $8,000. The average 
annual cost of operating the clinic 
was $3.38 per employee. 


Nurses and Others 


Graduate female nurses who are 
registered are commonly used in the 
dispensaries of the larger industrial 
establishments. By virtue of their 
training, they are familiar with the 
principles of asepsis and antisepsis, 
they have some knowledge of band- 
aging, they are already well trained 
in keeping records, they maintain the 
dispensary in a better state of cleanli- 
ness, and finally, the white uniform 
has a desirable psychological effect. 
Graduate nurses are often employed 
in a dual réle of providing care for 
cases in the dispensary and serving as 
welfare workers. 

Welfare and nursing services are 
further extended in many plants by 
the employment of specially trained 
nurses for making home visits or by 
the utilization of similar services pro- 
vided by the insurance carrier or by 
the local public health nurses’ asso- 
ciation. Graduate male nurses are 
used to a limited extent in isolated 
plants, on night shifts, or where male 
employees predominate. Laymen 
who have had courses or training in 
first aid work or who have shown 
some aptitude for this work are 


generally relied upon for the first aid 
service in the smaller establishments. 

Technicians are employed in some 
of the larger industrial organizations 
that maintain x-ray and clinical labo- 
ratories and that do a large volume of 
diagnostic work. This is particu- 
larly true in plants that find it neces- 
sary to make frequent blood, urine, 
and chest examinations on account of 
existent occupational disease hazards. 
Nurse technicians who can play a 
dual réle are frequently employed. 
In the majority of plant dispensaries 
a urinalysis is the only laboratory 
procedure and these examinations are 
usually made by the doctor or by the 
nurse so trained. The services of 
physiotherapy technicians have been 
found helpful in the treatment of lost 
time injuries, particularly in reha- 
bilitation clinics, but in the average 
plant this work is usually done by the 
nurse. 


Rank of Medical Department 


In survey of 1925 industrial estab- 
lishments made by the College in 1932 
it was revealed that the practical ad- 
ministration of the majority of medi- 
cal departments or services was rele- 
gated to departmental heads who 
were below the rank of plant manager 


(Table ID). In this analysis a major 
rating was given to the medical serv- 
ice if it came under a director of 
industrial relations who was a major 
official. Since this survey was made 
there has been an increasing realiza- 
tion on the part of management as to 
the importance of the human element 
in industry and as a result a number 
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of competent directors of personnel or 
of industrial relations have been pro- 
moted in rank within their respective 
organizations. 

Inasmuch as the surveys of the 
smaller plants included in Table II 
were directed chiefly to establish- 
ments in which the management had 
manifested some interest in their 


medical service, the 33 per cent of 
supervision attributed to the insur- 
rance carrier does not represent the 
true conditions in this size group. 


TABLE II 


Rank or Mepicat DgparRTMENTS IN INDUSTRY 


Source: American College of Surgeons 
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It is estimated that the medical serv- 
ices in approximately 75 per cent of 
the smaller plants are responsible to 
the insurance carriers. 

Clark and Drinker have divided 
the organization of an industrial con- 
cern into four great divisions—ad- 
ministration, production, sales, and 
personnel—and have recommended 
that the medical department come 
under the management of the person- 
nel division. This is logically cor- 
rect provided the medical department 
is not subservient to the other depart- 


ments such as the employment, safety 
engineering, or legal departments. 
The medical department is in a pecu- 
liar position in that it must maintain 
a neutral position, discriminating 
against neither management nor la- 
bor if the confidence of both groups is 
to be maintained. 

Lack of time devoted to his work 
or a lack of interest and administra- 
tive ability on the part of the physi- 
cian, and a failure on the part of the 
management to take sufficient inter- 
est in the medical service, frequently 
lead to undue subordination of in- 
dustrial medical services. Situations 
have been observed in our surveys 
where the plant physician was re- 
sponsible to the nurse or to a welfare 
worker or some other person in the 
plant whose rank was so insignificant 
as to minimize the importance of the 
medical service in the minds of the 
workmen. Such conditions of sub- 
ordination will not attract to in- 
dustry competent physicians and 
surgeons. Full responsibility for the 
medical service should be delegated 
to the medical director and he as a 
physician should be the authority 
on all medical problems within the 
plant. 

In a survey of 925 industrial estab- 
lishments made by the College in 
1932, 73 per cent of the larger organ- 
izations surveyed had established 
routine pre-employment physical ex- 
aminations and 36 per cent were con- 
ducting periodic examinations either 
routinely or for special groups of 
workers (Table III). In the plants 
having less than 250 employees, 31 








per cent of those visited had insti- 
tuted pre-employment examinations 
and only to per cent had periodic ex- 
aminations. The percentages listed 
for the latter group are not represen- 
tative of the smaller establishments 
since the surveys in the smaller plants 
were largely directed to those which 
were considered to have some plan 
for medical service. The percentage 
of establishments in all sized groups 
giving physical examinations to em- 
ployees has subsequently been ma- 


TABLE III 


PeRCENTAGE DistRIBUTION OF PuysicaL ExAMINATIONS 
BY Size oF EsTaBLISHMENT, 1932 


Source: American College of Surgeons 





Pre-employment 
physical exami- 
nations 


Periodical! physical 
examinations 
Number of 
companies 
surveyed 


Number of 
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Special Special 
Routine | groups | Routine | groups 
only only 
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1-249 61 31 ° 10 fo) 
250-499 137 5° ° 55 3 
500-999 233 57 —) 3 7 

1,000 and up | 494 73 3 23 13 
_ re | 925 63 2 | 37 II 





terially increased on account of the 
occupational disease situation. 

As a general rule office workers and 
officials are not included among those 
given pre-employment examinations. 
The reason for this omission is their 
non-hazardous occupation which 
adds very little to the compensation 
costs. It is gratifying to note, how- 
ever, that there are organizations 
which have realized the value of 
health preservation measures beyond 
the reduction of compensation costs 
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and which have instituted physical 
examinations of all executives and 
office personnel in an effort to reduce 
time loss due to illness. 

A number of large corporations ex- 
amine annually all of their employees 
over 45 years of age and every second 
or third year those under 45. Others 
have placed the health examinations 
on a purely voluntary basis. Ex- 
perience has shown that the latter 
practice is not as efficient as one in 
which an orderly system plus volun- 
tary examinations has been provided. 


Non-Industrial Injuries and Illnesses 


Medical and surgical service pro- 
vided by industry for non-industrial 
injuries and illnesses has long been a 
cause for misunderstanding and bitter 
conflict between the industrial phy- 
sician and the private practitioner. 
The field of the private practitioner 
has been encroached upon from vari- 
ous angles and he is justified in mak- 
ing some of his complaints. Many 
companies have gone beyond their 
legal obligations and have provided 
partial or full medical care for their 
employees and, in some instances, for 
their families, either gratuitously or 
through payroll deductions. The 
private practitioner finds his patients 
slipping away to the plant dispensary 
for diagnosis, x-ray or laboratory ex- 
aminations, or treatment at low or 
no cost, for conditions for which in- 
dustry is not responsible. 

An industrial medical service is 
considered to be “‘extended”’ if it goes 
beyond the routine pre-employment 
and periodic physical examinations, 
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the preventive and curative measures 
for industrial injuries and occupa- 
tional diseases, and reasonable first 
aid and advice for non-industrial in- 
juries and illnesses while on duty. 
Of the 925 companies surveyed in 
1932 by the College, 19 per cent pro- 
vided extended medical service ac- 
cording to the above criteria (Table 
IV). As is to be expected the great- 
est percentage of extended medical 
service is found among the larger es- 
tablishments. 


TABLE IV 


IncipENcE OF ExTENDED MeEpIcaAL SERVICE IN 925 
INpusTRIAL EsTABLISHMENTS 


Source: American College of Surgeons 
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Small Companies 


Reports to the National Safety 
Council and to the American College 
of Surgeons show that the injury fre- 
quency and severity rates are con- 
siderably greater in the small indus- 
trial establishments than in the larger 
ones. The reasons for this compara- 
tively poorer showing by the small 
plants are the greater diversification 
of duties of the employees, the lack 
of adequate safety measures, and the 
lack of adequate medical service. 

It is quite impossible for the smal- 
ler industrial establishments to have 
individual medical departments since 


the per capita costs eventually be- 
come prohibitive as the total num- 
ber of employees decreases. For this 
reason group medical service has been 
found to be advantageous. Groups 
of establishments in some localities 
have banded together, employed a 
doctor, and set up a centrally located 
clinic. 


Group Service 


The type of group service to be 
recommended is where the physician 
or surgeon, who is licensed and other- 
wise qualified, establishes and pro- 
vides a continuous and efficient medi- 
cal service for a group of industrial 
organizations. In providing this 
service the physician or surgeon 
makes periodic visits to the plant. 

He institutes health preservation 
measures, including pre-employment 
and periodic physical examinations, 
the prevention of infection, and the 
control or elimination of other health 
hazards. He arranges for the treat- 
ment of employees who become ill 
or injured in the line of duty by one 
who is competent in industrial medi- 
cine or traumatic surgery and he fol- 
lows each case until the worker is 
back on the job. He confers with 
and advises the employer relative to 
industrial health problems and he 
supervises the plant medical service 
in general. By specializing in this 
type of work he can achieve better 
results, and by his serving large num- 
bers of employees the per capita medi- 
cal costs will fall within reasonable 
limits. 

The states of Massachusetts and 
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New York have had departments of 
industrial hygiene in their depart- 
ments of labor for a number of years. 
Through efforts of the United States 
Public Health Service and partly sup- 
ported by special federal funds, de- 
partments of industrial hygiene have 
been established recently in the 
health departments of 24 states for 
the purpose of co-operating with in- 
dustry in the study and control of 


greatest hope for the solution of chis 
problem. 


Costs by Size of Plant 


In a study of 299 companies em- 
ploying 1,237,755 workers, the Col- 
lege found that establishments hav- 
ing 1,000 or more employees showed 
a per capita cost for medical and com- 
pensation purposes of $8.42 as com- 
pared with a cost of $13.52 for the 


MEDICAL AND COMPENSATION COSTS 
According to Size of Plant. 1936 


@ Medical costs 
@™ Compensation costs 


$493 
349 eae 





1000 AND OVER 
MPLOVEES 


$697 


$4.33 


500 TO 999 
EMPLOYEES 


$8.76 


$4.76 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF EMPLOYEES - 
1.237.755 





1 T0499 
EMPLOVEES 


Better organization of medical and safety services means lower costs 


occupational disease and other indus- 
trial health problems. All such ef- 
forts are helpful in dealing with the 
industrial health problems of the 
smaller establishments particularly. 
Since industrial medicine is a speci- 
cialty, however, and since a license 
is required to practice medicine and 
surgery, it would appear that the or- 
ganization. by qualified practitioners 
of ‘‘group medical service’’ offers the 


plants having less than 500 workers. 
While an increase in the number of 
plant workers tends to decrease the 
medical and compensation costs, 
nevertheless better organization of 
the medical and safety services in 
larger plants accounts largely for their 
lower costs. In the smaller plants in 
which physicians are on a call basis, 
the proper health preservation meas- 
ures are seldom instituted. The final 
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costs reflect the efforts put forth in 
prevention. The 60 per cent greater 
costs paid by the smaller industrial 
organizations for medical service and 
compensation would indicate that 
they have not yet fully realized that 
it is cheaper to pay for preventive 
measures through organized and effi- 
cient medical and safety service than 
for emergency repair service and com- 
pensation. : 


Relation to Group Insurance 


Group life insurance outstanding at 
the beginning of 1938 is estimated at 
$13,900,000,000, which is equivalent 
to about 38 per cent of the salaries and 
wages paid out during 1937 by private 
industry in the United States, ac- 
cording to Thomas I. Parkinson, pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. He also announced a new 
peak in group insurance. About 
8,000,000 workers in the United 
States are now covered. Insurance 
covering disability from non-indus- 
trial injury and illness is also included 
in much of the group insurance. 
Since employers pay part of the in- 
surance premium they also are inter- 
ested in the effect that medical service 
might have on disabilities and post- 
ponable deaths and in reducing the 
insurance rates. It has been our ob- 
servation that adequate industrial 
medical services have not failed to 
reduce absenteeism wherever; they 
were instituted. 

In an automobile accessory plant 


employing 3,212 workers, the annual 


‘per capita group insurance benefit 


payments for disabilities from non- 
industrial injuries and illnesses were 
$21.63 in 1929. Two-thirds of the 
employees were females and only the 
ordinary first aid and medical service 
for industrial injuries were provided. 
A more complete medical service was 
then instituted including pre-employ- 
ment and periodic physical examina- 
tions and a close follow-up on all 
cases. 

The absenteeism and benefit pay- 
ments decreased during the next 3 
years until, in 1933, the per capita 
benefit payments were $8.05. The 
number of employees was less in 1933, 
being 2,609, but the schedule of bene- 
fits remained the same during this en- 
tire period. The 63 per cent reduc- 
tion in benefit payments was a splen- 
did accomplishment but of greater 
importance was the improved health 
of the working force, the steadier em- 
ployment, the more efficient produc- 
tion, all of which inure to the profit 
of both employer and employee. 
While the aforementioned instance 
is rather spectacular in its prompt 
results, many other companies have 
reported similar worthwhile experi- 
ences resulting from a well organized 
and conducted medical service. 

Reproduced through the courtesy of 
American College of Surgeons, 40 East 
Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois. Copies of 
the full report may be obtained from the 
College free of charge. 

Typical Medical Examination Record 
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MEDICAL RECORD 


DISABLED INJURY 











From To Diagnosis and Treatmen 



























































PHYSICAL EXAMINATION RECORD 

















Dept. Age. 1 S. M. W. D. No. of Children 














PAST HISTORY: Has the applicant been subject to any of the following? 


Tub INJUBY, Head__._.__ Back _____Extrem._.__Old Fracturea__._._ 
Asthma Describe and give % disability, if any. 

































































OCCUPATIONAL HISTORY: List Occupational Diseases and Injuries C 
























































I certify that my above answers are true, correctly recorded, and that I am in good health 








(Signature of Applicant) 














PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 
G 1 Condition and Nutrition } fie’ Height. feet inches. Weight, present. 
inches; full _inches. Waist 
Far Has had smallp 
20 / 20 / O14 vaccination scar (5 yys. or more) 
RB / Smallpox (Recent vaccination scar (under 5 yrs.) 
20/ No vaccination scar. 
BR / Lb / Vaccinated by exami 
Typhoid, Year of last inati 
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Hemorrhoids. 
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Note defects, varicosities, scars, etc. 
If classified C or D give reasons under Remarks Examined by. MD. 
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Precautionary Measures to be Taken for 
Protection Against Complaint of Un- 
fair Discharge Here Advised, Could 
Well Form the Base for Better Per- 
sonnel Practices in Smaller Companies. 


NLRB and 
Discharges 


HERE are three reasons why it is 

desirable for an employer to be 

able to justify a discharge and 
thus avoid a possible Labor Board 
order for reinstatement. He does 
not wish to take back an ineffecient 
or an insubordinate employee, who 
would probably be more so if his re- 
instatement were forced. The mo- 
tale of a business is endangered by 
such an incident. The union is 
greatly strengthened in its appeal to 
other men.—'‘See, they couldn't fire 
John Jones; he was a member of the 
union’’—would be the typical reac- 
tion. 

For these reasons, it is important 
that, when a discharge is made, the 
management knows that it can, if 
necessary, supply concrete evidence 
or competent testimony proving that 


By WiLL1AM GIRDNER 
National Council of Shoe Retailers, Inc. 
New York City 


the man was discharged for good and 
substantial reasons, rather than be- 
cause of union activity. 


Labor Board Practices 


We present here a summary of 
Labor Board procedure—showing 
what is. likely to happen when a 
complaint is filed alleging discharge 
for union activity. 

1. The complaint is turned over to 
an investigator, who makes a pre- 
liminary investigation to determine 
whether the matter can be settled 
without a formal hearing. 

2. This investigator confers with 
the union officials and with the man- 
agement. He may also confer indi- 
vidually with other employees of the 
store to get their private views. 

3. He then usually proposes to the 
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management that the employee be re- 
instated—etther stating that it seems 
clear to him that the man was dis- 
charged for union activity, or that, 
while he agrees with the management 
that there was some justification, he 
believes the man should be given an- 
other chance and that the manage- 
ment should reinstate him in order to 
avoid any possibility of appearing to 
discriminate. 

4. If the management declines to 
reinstate the man, and if the investi- 
gator is really convinced that the man 
was discharged for union activity and 
that the union can prove this, he 
orders a formal hearing. 


When Union Case Poor 


5. If the management declines, and 
if the investigator has been convinced 
that the union has a poor case, he 
suggests that the union and the man- 
agement try to reach a private under- 
standing to drop the case. 

In that case, the union is usually 
ready to ‘‘compromise’’, and will try 
to get something for the man, prob- 
ably two or three weeks’ pay. If the 
management makes some concession 
to the union, which may or may not 
be advisable, depending upon the par- 
ticular case, that will be the end of 
the matter. If it does not make a 
concession, and if the union still feels 
that it has a case, it may demand and 
receive a formal hearing on its com- 
plaint. 

6. If the investigator feels that the 
union’s case is weak, he may strongly 
recommend that the union drop the 
case, despite the union's desire for 


a hearing. Usually, the union will 
do so— because it feels sure that if 
the Board’s agent feels this way about 
it, there is little, if any, chance to 
win at a formal hearing. This pro- 
cedure accounts for the fact that the 
unions win so large a proportion of 
the cases brought before the Board. 
Those cases which the unions seem 
likely to lose are dropped before 
reaching a formal hearing. 


When Hearing Ordered 


7. If a formal hearing is ordered, 
the Board appoints a Trial Examiner, 
before whom the hearing is held. 
Both the union and the employer sub- 
mit evidence, offer witnesses, etc. 
Usually, much the same _ ground 
which has been covered in the pre- 
liminary investigation will be ofh- 
cially covered and recorded at the 
formal hearing. 

8. After hearing both sides, the 
Trial Examiner makes a recommenda- 
tion to the Board, either for dismissal 
of the case or for an order reinstating 
the employee. 

9. The Board will issue an order, 
either dismissing the complaint or 
ordering reinstatement, in most cases 
following the Trial Examiner's rec- 
ommendation which is usually for 
reinstatement. 

10. If the order is for reinstate- 
ment, the employer must either com- 
ply or carry the matter into the courts. 

From the preceding outline, it will 
be seen that the employer's best pro- 
tection is to have a definite, legiti- 
mate case which will be convincing 
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to the first investigator sent by the 
Board. 

In most cases it will be found that 
the investigator will strongly urge 
the union to drop its complaint if he 
is convinced that it has a poor case. 
This has happened on numerous oc- 
casions. Such action is really in the 
interest of the union, and it is also 
the Board's interest to save time and 
trouble. 


Keep Records 


What can management do to pro- 
tect itself against a complaint of un- 
fair discharge for union activity? 
Some of the chief precautionary meas- 
ures are: 

See that each and every executive 
in the organization who is author- 
ized to make or to O.K. a discharge 
understands that he may be called 
upon to produce evidence and testi- 
mony in support of that discharge. 
One man’s word for the reason will 
not be enough. Either there must be 
other men who will back up this 
testimony, or there must be written 
records. 

Some factories now have a docu- 
mented factual record on every em- 
ployee discharged. They maintain 
a card for each employee on the pay- 
roll—and post to it a record of 
absences and all violations of posted 
rules, with spaces for the reason for 
discharge, a statement by the foreman 
or direct supervisor, a record of who 
stated the reason to the employee, 
and who witnessed that statement, 
together with other pertinent facts. 
This is hardly necessary or practical 


in small businesses, but it does suggest 
the great importance of having a 
record not only of the immediate 
cause for the discharge, but also of 
the cumulative previous conduct, 
which might have justified a dis- 
charge. 

State the reason for the discharge 
tothe manatthetime. A frank, and 
not unfriendly, statement of the rea- 
son for discharge is useful not only 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
firm's open procedure in the event 
of a complaint, but also is sound per- 
sonnel procedure, regardless of Labor 
Boards. 

If possible, there should be a re- 
sponsible witness. There will thus 
be two men who can state the reasons 
which were given at the time of the 
discharge. 


Motives Judged by NLRB 


See that no man is discharged for 
trivial or purely personal reasons. 
The NLRB and the State Boards have 
repeatedly held that every case must 
be decided upon its own merits and 
in the light of all the underlying 
circumstances. They have, there- 
fore, refused to accept minor infrac- 
tions of rules, as legitimate reasons 
for discharge of active union men, 
where other evidence indicated pos- 
sible discrimination by the manage- 
ment. 

The NLRB has always taken into 
account the employer's motives as. 
well as his specific actions. His past’ 
statements to employees and his ex- 
pressed attitude toward their possible 
union affiliation, if any, are taken 
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into account in determining whether 
a mere excuse has been found for the 
discharge, or whether the discharge 
would have been made, anyway, re- 
gardless of union affiliation. For ex- 
ample: If the investigator questions 
other employees, as he may, and finds 
that some of them have in the past 
violated the same rules without being 
discharged, or have been equally in- 
efficient without being discharged, it 
will be assumed that the employer 
has made the discharge without suffi- 
cient cause, and that union activity 
was the real reason. 

Keep a record of any and all 
complaints made concerning the em- 
ployee, by his superiors or by custo- 
mers. If a customer complains 


orally, his name and address should 
be secured if possible. 


Any letter of 
complaint should be carefully filed. 
Keep a dated record of any warn- 
ings given to the employees by a 
superior. This is especially impor- 
tant in cases where a man who has 
been employed for several years has 
been discharged. The Labor Board 
may say: ‘‘For two years, this man 
performed satisfactorily for you. 
Then, a few weeks after he joined a 
union, he is discharged. Why did 
you suddenly say he isn’t doing his 
work as you wish it done?’ Ob- 
viously a factual record of any warn- 
ings or reprimands which have been 
given over a period of time, in a case 
such as this, would be of great value, 
showing that the discharge was the 
result of a developing dissatisfaction. 
The importance of adequate records 
concerning discharges has _ been 


brought home to several companies 
recently where complaints were filed 
some time after the discharges, and 
when the incidents leading up to the 
discharge were not fresh, and even 
when some of the persons involved 
were not available or could be lo- 
cated only with difficulty. 

In most cases, if a complaint is 
going to be filed, it will come imme- 
diately or within a few weeks. In 
any event, a definite, clearly under- 
stood method of handling discharges 
should be established and made fa- 
miliar to everyone in the organization 
who has anything to do with the 
termination of employment. 


Two Clean Records 


Two cases have come to our atten- 
tion. 

Two men in a business employing 
six men were ‘laid off’ because of de- 
clining business. The two men hap- 
pened to be the only union employees. 
The union appealed to the State La- 
bor Relations Board alleging discri- 
mination because of union activity. 
The Company showed that the two 
men were the most recently employed, 
and the firm was following customary 
lay-off policy of some years’ standing 
without regard to any consideration 
other than seniority. The company 
also showed that recently employed 
non-union men were laid-off in 
another business, while an older union 
man was retained. 

One man in a business employing 
four men was discharged. He was 
replaced within a few days. He had 
been an active union member, had 
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solicited membership from other em- 
ployees. The union filed a complaint 
with the National Labor Relations 
Board. The NLRB investigator 
asked for a conference with the man- 
agement, but before that conference 
was held, individually interviewed 
the other employees as well as a 
former employee. 

The uninfluenced testimony of 
these men was an important factor in 
leading the investigator to the con- 
clusion that the man was discharged 
for cause (discourtesy and insubordi- 
nation) and that the union had no 
case. The investigator questioned 
the men closely concerning whether 
the management had ever asked them 
not to join the union, or to leave the 
union, or had ever said they would be 
better off if they did not join. 


The men had actually joined, but 


failed to pay dues. The District 
Manager, properly informed by head- 
quarters, had once told the men, 


when asked, that their outside ac- 
tivities or their affiliations with any 
fraternal or other organization, were 
not affairs of the company, and were 
entirely up tothem. This statement 
was remembered by the men, and re- 
peated to the investigator. There 
was no evidence of discrimination. 


Do It Now 


We believe that the time to con- 
sider this entire matter, of procedure 
on discharges, is now rather than 
later. If the situations suggested 
now seem remote to an employer, so 
much the better! The companies 
which have found themselves faced 
with a reinstatement order and which 
have experienced the unfortunate and 
unfavorable effect upon their em- 
ployees, have been companies which 
had not thought about this question 
in advance, and were caught without 
warning or preparation. 





The Company House Organ Can Aid in 
Keeping All Employees, from Porter to 
President, in a Frame of Mind so That They 
Have an Earnest Desire to Work Together 


The Company 








* 


Magazine 


N MODERN business the company 
magazine has become a vital and 
necessary part of public and em- 

ployee relations. The CIO and all 
the other headaches that industry is 
suffering from did not bring this 
about. It is good business even in a 
recession. Long ago many com- 
panies, because of extensive wage and 
labor problems, came to realize that 
it was imperative for them to possess 
some sort of printed medium through 
which the story of their activities, 
aims, and purposes could be told in 
the most effective manner. The 
company magazine does this partic- 
ular job in a way that no other kind 
of advertising or publicity can. 

According to a late 1937 issue of 

Forbes Magazine, there was ex- 
pected to be an increase in the num- 


By WENDELL P. BresEr 
New York City 


ber of house organs in 1938, but we 
have no way of knowing exactly 
how many are not being inaugurated 
because of the business situation. 
Recessions or depressions do have a 
terribly blighting effect on them. 
Some also peter out after a puling 
and sickly infancy. Many of these 
weak babies should never have been 
born at all, for they were doomed to 
failure because they were begun with- 
out a definite policy. They did not 
have the support of the directors, 
and the editor was often someone 
who was trying to get out the maga- 
zine in his spare time. There was no 
plan, program, form, preparation for 
future issues, or enthusiasm, and 
soon, no breath of life. All the 
money spent was thrown away. 
This is how not to do it. Unless 
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a company starts out with the deter- 
mination to have a first class house 
organ, not necessarily an expensive 
one, it is far better to forget all 
about it. 


Aid Cooperation 


Large organizations are constantly 
faced with the problem of getting 
employees, departments and branches 
to cooperate to the fullest extent. 
The house organ can aid in uniting 
these various elements. In many a 
business firm, a man in one depart- 
ment is doing so specialized a job 
that he knows very little about what 
another department is doing, but the 
house organ may be the tie which 
brings them together and explains 
each to the other. 

House organs act as a medium of 
information for employees and stock- 
holders and knit together an organi- 
zation; create esprit de corps and 
good will among employees; tell the 
story of the firm and its products to 
the trade; combat internal dissension, 
inspire loyalty and increase efficiency 
and production; furnish an employees 
forum; supply important selling data 
to salesmen; present informative ar- 
ticles; act as a spokesman for the firm 
and the industry. 

An outline of some of the more im- 
portant elements in the editorial pol- 
icy of an effective house magazine 
follows. 


How to Get Stories 


The editor, though possessing the 
ability to write easily and well, will 
not attempt to write the magazine 


all by himself. He will persuade 
employees to contribute articles. 
Many men in different departments 
are likely to be experts at their jobs, 
and they will usually be found proud 
to furnish articles on their special- 
ties. If the editor finds that it is 
not possible for such a man to pre- 
pare an informative article, he may 
overcome the difficulty by sitting 
down with the man and interviewing 
him. The story may then be run 
in that form with every point, re- 
quiring emphasis and enlarging upon, 
covered in detail. The editor will 
generally possess a social, educa- 
tional, and business background so 
that he is liked by everyone. On 
this basis he will be able to gather 
his material for the magazine by 
reason of his friendships. In doing 
this he will be a living example of 
the friendly cooperation which he is 
building up for the company in his 
house organ. 

It is advisable that the editor 
should report to one boss only. The 
editor should be able to go to one of 
his superiors for a settlement of a 
problem involving, perhaps, a mat- 
ter of policy and obtain from him a 
definite answer. 

The house organ should be edited 
and produced with the same efficiency 
as a newspaper or a commercial mag- 
azine. This involves the setting up 
of a schedule. The magazine should 
come out on time, with the regu- 
larity that has been decided upon, 
monthly, bi-monthly, or quarterly. 
There should be a closing date for the 
receipt of copy, and from this time 





































on every stage of the work should 
progress according to_ schedule. 
There should be a period for editing, 
choosing illustrations and making 
engravings, making up dummy, read- 
ing galley proofs by the editor and by 
authors, checking by superiors or 
specialists, page proofing, and finally 
putting the ‘‘paper to bed.’’ Print- 
ers are limited by factors of time, 
paper, and man power, and with 
these limitations the editor should be 
thoroughly familiar. He should 
keep to his schedule, and if he has 
a good printer, his magazine should 
come out on time. The schedule 
should have sufficient flexibility to 
take care of minor derangements 
which are bound to happen. 

Stories should be timely and in- 
teresting. Experience has shown 
that if important articles are pre- 
pared in an interesting and authori- 
tative way, other editors will ask 
permission to reprint them in news- 
papers and trade magazines. 

A well written, carefully edited, 
illustrated article will be in demand 
long after the particular issue in 
which it appeared is exhausted. If, 
on the other hand, it reads like a 
speech on the Congressional Record, 
it will arouse about the same small 
reader interest. 


Pictures and Charts Help 


Graphic maps containing no un- 
necessary details are desirable. 
Charts drawn or prepared with the 
same economy of line and symbol are 
also effective. Simplicity and clarity 
are essential, and there should be no 
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lines, symbols, or figures, other than 
those required to illustrate the idea. 

An extensive file of photographs 
should be built up and pictures used 
wherever possible, for one good pic- 
ture is worth many words. If the 
budget warrants it, there should be 
some member of the editorial depart- 
ment who can take pictures. Per- 
haps part of the magazine's equip- 
ment should be a camera of suffi- 
ciently high quality to take almost 
any kind of shot. 

With a really find selection of pic- 
tures, it is possible to print special 
pictorial issues of the house organ, 
containing chiefly photographs, 
drawings, and maps, devoting these 
numbers to anniversaries of the firm, 
important new enterprises of the 
house, or annual numbers at Christ- 
mas time, for example. These spe- 
cial pictorial issues would tell their 
story chiefly by illustrations and 
photographs with suitable captions. 


Type of Mailing List 


A magazine's mailing list depends 
upon the object of the enterprise, 
that is, who is to be reached. A 
magazine published to further the 
interests of the firm in general may go 
to officers, employees and stock- 
holders, government, state and city 
officials, newspapers, magazines, 
diplomats, consuls, commercial at- 
taches, libraries, clubs, and perhaps 
clients. It may be exchanged with 
other house organs and trade maga- 
zines. The mailing list may be ex- 
panded from time to time. It should 
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be checked periodically. An easy 
and effective way to do this is to 
send out a postal card with a return 
card attached asking the recipient if 
he wishes to continue receiving it. 
If a section is provided for comments 
that he may care to make about the 
magazine, many helpful suggestions 
will be received. 

In order to build up prestige for the 
magazine, it is a good plan to send 
proofs of leading articles before pub- 
lication, to magazines and news- 
papers which may have reason to 
print them. These publications are 
often glad to do this if the stories are 
worth while, particularly if cuts or 
photographs are also available at no 
cost to them. 

There is no limit to the usefulness 
of a good company magazine editor. 


For example, he may edit a fort- 


nightly or monthly business review, 
a daily press summary, digest ar- 
ticles from other house magazines 
and trade publications for the com- 
pany executives. A portion of the 
house organ may be devoted to re- 
views of new books tying in with the 
company library, and the develop- 
ment of reading courses, designed 
to aid employees in advancing and 
doing their jobs better. 

By its very nature, a business or 
corporation, as it grows in size, is 
apt to become more impersonal. 
Whether the employees of a company 
are unionized or not, a company 
magazine, well planned and capably 
edited, can do much to overcome this 
difficulty. It can aid in keeping all 
employees, from porter to president, 
in a frame of mind so that they have 
an earnest desire to work together. 








If an Employer Finds a Union Appealing 
to His Employees Only on General 
Issues He Can Relax, but if They Are 
Picking Slight Flaws in His Personnel 
Methods, He Had Better Take Heed. 


Union 
Flyers 


NION propaganda falls into 
three major classifications. 
First comes union influence 
in the daily press. However, with 
the possible exception of a few highly 
unionized communities, this influ- 
ence is practically negligible. Most 
newspapers are themselves large em- 
ployers, and furthermore, their first 
loyalty is to their advertisers. Sec- 
ond comes the regular union press. 
The central councils of both the A. F. 
of L. and the CIO have their own 
publications and most of the larger 
unions have their individual official 
organs which appear regularly. 
Such publications, while they pre- 
sent the union point of view on vari- 
Ous issues, cannot be considered to 
have great value as propaganda, 
since they ordinarily reach people 


By Oruo J. Hicxs 


National Retail Dry Goods Association 


who are already union members. 
The most important type of union 
propaganda, particularly from the 
employer's standpoint, is that ad- 
dressed to potential union members. 


Kite and Weapon 


Union handouts fulfill a double 
function for the union. They act 
both as a testing device and as a 
weapon. The usual union procedure 
is to make a tentative handout at a 
store and then wait for developments. 
If there is no response, that is, if few 
of the store’s employees apply for 
information or membership, and if 
the management seems unconcerned, 
the chances are that the union will 
not repeat its circularizing of the 
store. If however there are signs 
that employees are sympathetic to 
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the call and that management is on 
guard, the union will probably go 
ahead with a drive in which propa- 
ganda plays an important part. 

This means that propaganda as a 
weapon is brought into play only 
when the employer has shown him- 
self vulnerable. The union cannot 
afford to waste its time and efforts 
on stores where employee-employer 
relations are fundamentally harmoni- 
ous. It is far easier and more expe- 
dient for the union to bend its efforts 
to widening any existing breach that 
has been started from within. 


Bourgeois Psychology 


In all justice, it must be said that 
the union will frequently more 
shrewdly estimate the relative im- 


portance of such a breach than will 


management. The union is very 
realistic, as store executives some- 
times are not, in appreciating the 
fact that employee relations go down 
far more often in the narrows of petty 
grievance than in the open sea of 
major policy. The most potent ap- 
peal of a union, particularly to white 
collar workers, is that it promises to 
right the minor wrongs that often 
outweigh long range benefits, and 
that it offers balm to the self-esteem 
that has been wounded in the machin- 
ery of a large organization. 

The department store worker is es- 
sentially bourgeois in his psychology, 
he is not union minded by tradition 
like the industrial worker. Loyalty 
to the organization that provides his 
living, the respectability of his po- 
sition, and the possibility of one day 


rising out of the ranks and becoming 
an executive, are far more real to him 
than any concept of ‘‘workers of the 
world’’ or of a ‘‘fundamental an- 
tagonism between capital and labor.”’ 
If he feels that he is getting a fair 
chance to work out his own salvation 
and maintain his self-respect, collec- 
tive bargaining doesn’t interest him. 
It is only when he has a definite sense 
of personal grievance against his 
management that he takes any in- 
terest in a union. All the union’s 


efforts are bent on detecting and 
nourishing that sense of grievance. 


When To Relax 


The employer who wishes to coun- 
teract the effect of union propaganda 
would do well to consider just what 
points the union is making against 
him. Ordinarily he will find that 
union circulars, although they men- 
tion the wage and hour schedule he 
observes or the vacations he gives, are 
equally concerned with the leaking 
pipe in the receiving room, the in- 
crease in soda prices in the cafeteria, 
the fact that some section manager is 
a nag, or that relief periods seem rare. 
If an employer finds that the union is 
appealing to his employees only on 
the basis of general issues, he can 
relax, but if they are picking slight 
flaws in his personnel policies and 
procedures, he had better take heed. 

Union propaganda designed to gain 
membership usually takes the form 
of circulars and flyers addressed and 
distributed to employees of a particu- 
lar store. The handouts vary from 
simple union membership applica- 








tion cards to two page bulletins con- 
cerned with events and grievances. 
Perhaps the most frequent type of 
handout is a one page flyer, devoted 
either to an important union demand 
or a seasonal aggravation of employ- 
ment problems, and bearing an appli- 
cation for membership. The appli- 
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cation cards are usually printed, but 
most other material is mimeo- 
graphed. Humorous or otherwise 
pertinent illustrations are frequently 
found, but they are no more elaborate 
than the limitations of the medium 
and the skill of the obvious amateur 
who draws them will permit. 


Gigantic Baseball 


Typical of one page handouts is one recently distributed which carries a 
picture of a baseball player batting a gigantic ball labelled “‘union victory” 
and captioned ‘‘Connect With Power’’ as well as the following legend: 


“IN THE UNION LIES OUR STRENGTH! 
learned this by practical experience. 


We have 


Our union is very 


young but it has already won many victories:—at Hearn’s, 
Norton's, the Woolworth, Grand and Giant Penny chains, 
and recently at Kanter’s Department Store in Harlem 
where a strike was won with the establishment of closed 


shop and wage increases. 


Besides these victories our 


Union has won substantial concessions in wages, hours and 


conditions, not only for us at The.. 


. Store, but for the 


employees of Gimbel’s, Saks, Oppenheim Collins, the 
Altman, Bloomingdale and Macy Warehouses—to men- 


tion only a few! 


“ONLY A BEGINNING! Today our Union is growing 


phenomenally. Why? 


Because we at The. 


.. Store and 


department store employees throughout the city realize 
that these preliminary victories point to just one fact :— 
the stronger our organization, the better our living stand- 
ards will be, both now and in the future. 


“By January 1937 profits increased for The. . 


. Store 


31%. We know that The... Store can afford to pay wage 
increases. CAN afford to mantain a 40-hour, five day week! 
But The... Store WILL grant these improvements only 


when we convince the management that it MUST! 
“THE MOST CONVINCING ARGUMENT IS OR- 
GANIZATION! Many departments have joined the 


Union 100%. 


Each department that comes in brings 
closer the day when we will go up with our demand for 
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better, more secure jobs—insured by a Union contract! 
CONNECT WITH POWER! ORGANIZE 100% IN 
YOUR DEPARTMENT NOW.”’ 


Christmas Sentiment 


The character of the text varies considerably from store to store. In those 
where personnel policies and wages are considered below par, the same empha- 
sis is laid on major issues as on minor points of friction. The style is inclined 
to be sensational and the numerous pictures dramatic if crude. In those 
stores that are considered more smoothly run, a more sober and intelligent 
appeal is made. One frequently gets the impression that the union writer is 
using whatever tone is used towards employees by the management of the 
particular store. 

‘Peace on Earth—Good Will to Men! It’s Fun to 
Give.”’ | 

We are now at last in the Christmas season! We all sub- 
scribe, employers and employees, to the spirit that this 
season engenders. And yet the most cheerless day in de- 
partment store life is the day before Christmas. We re- 
alize that the same number of people cannot possibly be 
employed after Christmas. However, we do feel that 
some solution must be found to prevent as many as possi- 
ble of our contingent co-workers from joining the ranks of 
the unemployed. This concern on the part of our union 
is in the true Christmas spirit. We feel that the retail 
industry must help solve the problem of unemployment. 
It must do its share by granting without struggle—in the 
true spirit of the season—the five day, forty-hour week. 
Our own store must do so to enable about 400 employees 
to become steady members of our family. ‘“‘It’s Fun to 
Give.’’ Then grant us the five day, forty hour week. 
Instead of having sales taxes for unemployment relief, it 
will be a sounder economic policy to have prices adjusted 
on the basis that every one has a job, and earns a proper 
wage while having the job. 


Professor CIO 


The same variations in character are apparent in the longer bulletins, al- 
though they all follow similar lines of organization. Some of these are is- 
sued at regular intervals and have something of the nature of a store organ. 
They attempt to establish a close rapport with employees by referring in a 
familiar manner to various store customs, executives and events, and they all 
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contain what is apparently considered a judicious mixture of exhortation to 
join the union, store and union news, complaints of store conditions and news 
of union activities elsewhere. The following are all excerpts from a single 
issue of such a bulletin. 


You Can't Beat the Union! 


The first and second issues of the X store Union paper 
have already brought results. Intimidation in certain de- 
partments in the store has stopped. Department heads 
have been ordered to correct immediately any complaints 
arising in their departments. Remember what Prof. CIO 
said two weeks ago? Start talking Union and watch how 
fast your grievances are corrected.... We in the Union 
will support the drive for the immediate improvement of 
small grievances. But we also know that there are cer- 
tain demands which are basic ones for every X store em- 
ployee. Those are the shorter work week, security on the 
job, a decent minimum wage to meet the rising cost of 
living. These are the concessions the management will 
never grant permanently unless our organized strength in 
the Union forces them to do so. THE UNION WAY IS 
THE SAFE WAY! THE UNION WAY IS THE AMERI- 
CAN WAY! 

Labor Day 


Matters of seasonal or topical interest are frequently adapted to the pur- 
pose of the union. Christmas, Easter and other holidays arean endless source 
of union inspiration. Typical is a flyer headed “‘Saturday, September 4.” 
It bears a picture of a girl on the beach (organized worker) surrounded by 
six smaller pictures showing various classes of store employees at work. The 
legend reads: 

WHAT IS WRONG WITH THIS PICTURE? Every- 
thing—so far as we are concerned! 

Labor Day is an American institution—an employee's 
holiday. All America enjoys it, including our employers. 
Therefore, why shouldn't we? 

The management tells us that it would be delighted to 

keep the store closed if its competitors would do the same. 
This excuse cannot hold this year. The employees of every 
major department store in the city are campaigning for this 
day off. The store across the street will remain closed this 
year. 

Every organized worker in industry enjoys this three 
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day holiday. Let’s make our organized strength felt in 
the store. A powerful Union can win our demands. 
Talk—Petition—Campaign for It! Join the CIO ! 
LET’S START OUR PERMANENT 5-DAY WEEK 
WITH SEPTEMBER 4th! LET’S NOT LABOR ON 
LABOR DAY! 


The Grievance Brothers 


Union editors are almost as quick as Tin Pan Alley song writers to elaborate 
on a popular slogan after their own fashion. A recent handout from the 
middle-west capitalizes on the Seven Dwarfs although apparently Snow White 
could not be endowed with social significance. The sheet is headed with 
pictures of the seven dwarfs, labelled Lay-Off, Low-Pay, Long-Hours, In- 
security, Over-time, Brow-Beater and Payless-Vacation, respectively. The 
following text accompanies them: 


A Grim Story 


The Brothers Grimm once wrote a fairy story about seven 
jolly dwarfs who dwelt deep in the woods. Walt Disney 
has brought them to the screen and made national heroes of 
them. Dwelling deep in departments stores are the seven 
sad dwarfs—the Grievance Brothers. It is our intent to 
bring them out into the light and show them for what they 
really are... LAY-OFF is the temperamental brother. 
He keeps out of the way when everything is going all right, 
but the minute times grow hard he’s right there to make 
them worse. He is especially annoying these days. 
LOW-PAY we have with us always—and hand-in-hand 
with him goes his tiresome brother, LONG-HOURS. 
They are so ever-present that they have become the mas- 
cots of the management. OVER-TIME is apt to peep up 
when we least expect him. Whenever we plan a very spe- 
cial date Over-time is sure to interfere. 

INSECURITY is the saddest of the lot. He follows us 
around like a shadow. How we wish he were. BROW- 
BEATER is familiar to all of us. There is one lurking in 
every department. And just when we think we have had 
all we can stand of these grim brothers and we long to get 
away from it all—take a trip to some quiet or peaceful 
place—who comes with us to spoil even that? PAYLESS 
VACATION, of course. 

This is no fairy tale. But it has one feature that every 
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good fairy tale has, and so the MORAL of this story is: 
JOIN YOUR UNION TODAY AND DRIVE OUT THE 
GRIEVANCES. LET’S GET RID OF THEM TO- 
GETHER. 


Cooperative Attitude Growing 


If one examines union literature collected over a period of time, it is inter- 
esting and significant to note that allowing for individual variations there are 
certain definite trends in the type of approach made. Union handouts of a 
year or two back are frequently of a vituperative nature. They exhort and 
denounce in one breath. Their appeal is far more emotional than intellectual. 
Personal allusions and recriminations are not infrequent, and the store man- 
agement is regarded as the traditional enemy of the employee. 

Gradually, however, a more intellectual and at the same time more concili- 
atory note has entered. As denunciations become of secondary importance 
or even disappear completely, the desire to cooperate with the store manage- 
mert is frequently voiced. The general tenor of the propaganda is that of 
an attempt to establish the fundamental good will and good faith of the 
union and to educate the employee to the theory and practice of unionism and 
in the principles of collective bargaining, rather than to incite him against 
his employers. The following excerpts from recent handouts are illustrative 
of this trend. 

“* Aims”’ 

A lot of us started our department store careers with 
high hopes of advancement and automatic betterment of 
wages and working conditions. All we had to do was to 
work hard and wait for the raises and other advantages 
which would be our logical due. And too, there was always 
the pleasant possibility that a handsome young man would 
marry us into the charmed circle of wealth and security. 
The story of our youthful struggles would make good 
telling around the roaring fire when we retired to our coun- 
try estates. 

We have come to the realization that security (which is 
all most people want) must be guaranteed by our own col- 
lective action. Weare interested in the work we are doing. 
In many cases we have accepted it as our life work. 
Rightly so. It should and can be a work or profession 
with opportunities and security for all who are willing to 
give the most efficient service in the performance of their 
daily duties. 
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In the Union we have a solution which will bring self- 
respect and security in our jobs and greater efficiency in our 
work. It is not to be regarded as a means of fighting the 
employer. Nor is it a means of advancement by the old 
method of stepping on the next man’s neck. The Union 
has possibilities that few of us have ever fully understood. 
By working in the Union we can insure a better life not 
only to ourselves, but also to our fellow workers and the 
workers who will follow. In Union we are pioneering a 
new standard of life and gainful work just as truly as the 
earlier Americans pioneered the successive frontiers of the 
United States. 


Uncle Union 


Uncle Union will answer all your ques- 

tions and settle all your problems relating 

to the organization at The Blank Store. 
Dear Uncle Union: 

I have considered joining the union but I have refrained 
from doing so for fear that I would be fired for that reason. 
Is that possible? 

Timid Timothy 
Dear Timothy: 

No. As American citizens we have the right to engage 
in union activity to better our working conditions. We 
cannot be fired for working in a union if we do our work 
without loss of efficiency. The Wagner Labor Act says so 
and so does the Neustein Doyle Act which applies to em- 
ployees in the state of New York. 


Uncle Ulan 


Dear Uncle Union: 

I have been active in the Union since it began but I can’t 
see why the fellow next to me hasn’t signed up yet. Why 
should I do all the work and have him reap the benefits of 
my activity? 

Fretful Freddy 
Dear Freddy: 

None of us will reap any benefits if we don’t all work to- 
gether. The thing to do is show that fellow next to you 
why he must sign up and soon. If we don’t work together 
as a solid strong group all our work will be wasted. Sign 
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him up and have him sign other people up—that’s the only 
way our Union will be able to demonstrate its strength. 
Uncle Union 
Another fact that becomes apparent in an examination of union literature 

is that the standing of an individual store with the union is always relative. 
One of the most potent arguments in unionization propaganda is to compare 
conditions at the store or community in question with those elsewhere and to 
cite gains made in other organizations or localities. And if community 
boundaries loom large in their importance to retailers, they mean little to the 
union. Victories won in New York and San Francisco are used as encourage- 
ment in the Middle West, and there is no indication that the union believes 
that standards or circumstances vary from one place to another. The onset 
of unionization would seem to be a strong argument for retailers to cooperate. 
Reproduced below are some interesting cases in point. (This leaflet was dis- 
tributed in the middle west. Besides the following message and the usual 
invitation to find out more about the union, it bore a picture of Donald Duck 
labelied ‘‘Easter Greetings’’.) 


UNION SIGNS CONTRACT WITH DEPARTMENT 
STORE New Contract Brings Many Advantages. For the 
first time in Labor history, a contract has been signed with 


one of the largest department stores in New York City, 
Gimbel Bros., Inc., covering over two thousand employees. 

More Money—Fewer Hours (This is followed by a brief 
statement of contract terms) Labor Board Makes Union 
Bargaining Agent... 

I, 2, 3,—What Store Will be Next? The agreement is the 
third big victory to be won in the department store field. 
A closed-shop agreement was signed recently with Hearn’s 
in New York City and Brooklyn and in December R. H. 
Macy’s signed up with the Department Store Organizing 
Committee for 2,000 workers in the delivery warehouse 
and manufacturing departments of the firm. . . 

We can point proudly to our contracts with Hearn’s 
Gimbel’s and Macy’s. These are of historic significance 
in that they are the first contracts covering the sales force 
in department stores. In all cases they have brought 
about hundreds of thousands of dollars in increased wages, 
shortened hours and job security. 

The United Retail and Wholesale Employees of America 
in less than one year has grown to be the largest and most 
effective union for store employees. We in Blanktown, in 
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Local #—, believe that similar growth can be recorded 
here. We therefore have started out with renewed faith 
and the strong conviction that every store in our 
city will be organized. IT WILL BE DONE—SO WHY 
NOT NOW? JOIN YOUR UNION TODAY. 

Examination of the examples of such propaganda which have come to the 
attention of the Employee Relations Bureau, fails to substantiate the familiar 
vision of the union organizer as a sinister character armed to the teeth with 
seditious literature and inflammatory denunciations of an inoffensive ém- 
ployer. Union literature, in the department store field at least, is far less 
picturesque. The gamut of its emotions is comprised between humor and 
mild indignation, and the range of its text, often confined to intra-store 
gossip and grievances, never goes further afield than quotations from the 
Wagner Act. It gives no evidence of a concerted drive to unionize store em- 
ployees on a national scale, but seems more like a response to unrest coming 
from within an individual store or community of stores. It tends to confirm 
the contention that the union does not attempt to make itself heard until 
it feels that working conditions or management policy have disposed em- 
ployees to listen. 





Readers are Invited to Comment, Agree- 
ing or Disagreeing with the Suggestions 


Made, and Offering Their Own. 
are 


They 


also Invited to Submit Their 


Own Problems to Such an Open Forum. 


Identity Will 


Not be _ Disclosed. 


Personnel Work 
for New Plant 


Journal very much since it started coming 

to me in December, 1937, and I very much 
enjoyed the contacts made during your con- 
vention at that time. 

Recently I have become interested in a 
small company here, which is about to start 
up in the manufacture of a totally new 
product. Everyone is so busy that there is 
very little time to give thought to the problem 
of setting up a satisfactory personnel system, 
and I am afraid that the problem will take 
more time than the management is now 
planning for. 

The company which I have in mind is 
going to make a product whose design probably 
will not change very much after it is finally 
drawn up, so that the product is a repetition 
product. 

There are several things about which I 
should like to ask your assistance.’ 


| HAVE enjoyed reading The Personnel 


By Tue Epitor 


Six Months 


1—How long should the company allow 
for setting up an adequate personnel system, 
assuming that not more than one hundred 
shop workers (male) will be taken on during 
the first year? 

In order to set up an adequate per- 
sonnel system, a personnel man 
should be retained to develop meth- 
ods and policies concurrently with 
the retaining of production and engi- 
neering methods men. He should be 
on the job at least six months before 
you go into production. 

During this time he would develop 
job specifications for pay and hiring; 
decide the best type of workers to 
hire, in terms of age, nationality, 
etc.; study the labor market in the 
city; find out prevailing rates of pay, 
(no easy matter at any time). He 
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will draw up a set of employment 
records, arrange for medical examina- 
tion of applicants for jobs, for first 
aid rooms, and for medical service 
in illness and accident cases, and 
plan a safety program. 

He will work with other men, who 
presumably will later manage the 
plant, in planning training of new 
workers; foreman training classes 
that will be necessary; developing 
the draft of a company labor policy; 
machinery for group representation 
of employees; and other matters such 
as discharges, vacations, seniority, 
attachment of employees’ wages for 
debts contracted by them, etc. In 
brief he will do as thorough a job 
of planning as the engineering and 
methods men are doing, so that 
many of the innumerable headaches, 
due to matters that are bound to come 
up unexpectedly, may be avoided. 


Personnel and Payroll 


2—Since the manager of this department 
will have to be a part-time man, should he 
combine this job with the payroll end, or 
should he combine this job with shop man- 
agerial duties, where he can observe the effect 
of his methods of selection in a direct manner? 


Though we are heading into ten 
years of labor unrest worse than this 
country has ever seen, and though the 
hidden costs of plant inefficiency due 
to restriction of output, labor turn- 
over, accidents, etc. probably average 
twenty percent of payroll, smaller 
companies have not yet come to 
realize that they need a full time 
competent personnel man. Where 


should the part-time man be in the 
plant? 

Theoretically, he perhaps should 
combine his personnel work with 
managerial duties. If he has a nat- 
ural interest in people and their prob- 
lems, and a facility in understanding 
them he might combine both jobs. 
But practically, with business set up 
as it is, managerial people are under 
pressure to produce immediate prof- 
its. The personnel viewpoint is sup- 
posed to be in terms of long time 
profits and is difficult to reconcile 
with this attitude. 

For example, on a pickup of busi- 
ness the manager wants to hire more 
employees as fast as he can and get 
into production. The personnel man, 
on the other hand thinks of getting 
the best employees, who will require 
a minimum of training, looks for- 
ward to future possibilities of labor 
unrest, etc., and so wants to take 
time to carefully select new workers. 

On a decline in business the man- 
ager wants to reduce his labor costs 
as fast as possible, so is anxious to 
layoff quickly. The personnel man 
would like to go slower, and plan 
out ways of retaining the best work- 
ers, or those whose family circum- 
stances are the most difficult, so that 
employee goodwill will not suffer 
too much, and the company retain 
its good reputation in the com- 
munity. Then when it comes to 
build up its payroll on a business 
pickup, good workers will come to 
be hired and rehired. 

In short, we think there is an 
essential difference between the view- 
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point of management and of person- 
nel men, arising mainly out of the 
timing factor. So that, for sound 
management, it is necessary for one 
to check and balance the other. 

For this reason personnel duties, if 
they have to be combined, should be 
combined with some other staff func- 
tion, such as payroll. The emphasis 
on the parts of the two way job 
should be reversed from what they 
usually are. The man should be 
primarily a personnel man, who does 
his payroll work as a chore. In too 
many small plants today the person- 
nel work is the chore. That is why 
we find that most of the recent work 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board has been settling fights in 
strike-bound small plants. 

It is highly desirable that a man 
should be full time on personnel work 
for six months after production starts. 


Statement for New Workers 


3—Would you think it fair to tell the men 
as they are hired that they are more or less on 
trial for the first year? It is my thought here 
that it might work a hardship on a new 
company if too much in the way of union 
recognition had to be handled before the com- 
pany had had the benefit of a year's operation 
so that it might be able to see ‘‘where it is 


going.” 


No. A very carefully prepared 
statement covering this and similar 
matters should be worked out before 


anyone is hired. It should be ready 
for distribution to the men. As 
much as possible of it should be 
talked over with the men as soon as 


they are hired, either singly or in 
group meetings. Apart from the 
details contained in it, it might well 
point out to the men that the com- 
pany is courageous enough to invest 
its money and start up the business 
in these quite discouraging times; 
that the company would like the 
men, in fact invites them, to regard 
themselves as partners in the venture 
to make it a success; that the com- 
pany intends to be fair in all matters, 
to pay prevailing rates Gif that has 
been decided upon), etc. 

Then the company should frankly 
admit that these are only Sunday 
school words unless implemented, 
and say that it would like to see set 
up machinery for a codperative rela- 
tionship with the men, by which 
they can express their views, and not _ 
merely be silent partners with no say 
in what goes on. 

To do this the company might say 
they immediately will see and talk 
matters over with individual work- 
ers, or any groups that the employees 
might like to form, or with their 
present representatives if they are 
already members of unions. The 
company might say that it will not 
call upon representatives of the men 
until six months have passed, by 
which time they will have gotten to 
know each other better. 

The reply to this question is made 
on the assumption that you are going 
to operate in a community in which 
there is little unionization as yet. 
If our information in this respect is 
wrong, and your industry is sub- 
stantially organized in your com- 
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munity, it might be advisable to go 
over to union headquarters to see 
the basis upon which you can nego- 
tiate a closed shop agreement with 
them before you start operations. 
Part of their bargain with you would 
be their agreement not to oppose 
reasonable changes in piece rates, 
schedules, etc. which you may find 
it necessary to make as a balanced 
flow of work develops. 


Rules Right Away 


4—Would it be advisable to try to draw 
up a set of factory regulations and safety 
rules before operations are started, or should 
this be postponed to a later time? 


A set of factory rules and regula- 
tions regarding safety and other 
matters should certainly be drawn up 
ahead of time, subject to amendment 
as found necessary. These should be 
gone over very carefully with the 
new supervisors, and agreement ar- 
rived at, particularly as to disciplin- 
ary measures arising out of breach of 
rules. These should be as simple as 
possible, and not try to antitipate 
every difficulty. They might be 
made subject to review in six months. 
Each new employee should get a 


copy. 
Prevailing Rates of Pay 


5 —What is the best way to determine the 
scale of wages, on an hourly basis, that 
should be paid to the men when first starting 
out? Is it sufficient to pay prevailing wages 
in the locality? 


The personnel man should, after he 
has drawn up his job specifications 


with the methods men, visit other 
plants in the neighborhood to find 
comparable jobs and job titles, and 
find the rates paid. These will prob- 
ably be found to differ in different 
plants, so management will then 
have to decide whether to pay the 
highest, lowest or average found. 
Yes, but a fairly high floor or mini- 
mum wage rate for lowest paid jobs 


should be set. 


Piece Rates Immediately 


6—Should piece rates be established im- 
mediately, or should a certain amount of time 
be allowed for the men to become adjusted to 
shop conditions? 


Yes. It would be best to take 
considerable trouble, using job speci- 
fications, motion studies, and the 
check on wage rates in the com- 
munity for similar work, and to set 
up piece rates right from the start. 
These should be as fair as they can be 
made, but if there is a bias in any 
direction the rates should be on the 
tight side. You may have to make 
an allowance for a few weeks in the 
beginning while the men are getting 
used to conditions, that is while they 
are learning, but this should be 
clearly recognized by them as a 
learning allowance. 


Men Will Know Piece Rates 


7—Should the men be told, when they are 
selected, that the company plans to establish 
fair and just piece rates as soon as operations 
indicate a balanced flow of work to the 
assembly department? 
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No. As, presumably, the men you 
hire will have been employed in 
other plants before, they will be 
familiar with all the ways of dealing 
with piece rates. You would be 
liable, therefore, to find that the 
working pace they set before you 
establish your piece rates would be on 
the slow side, and you might have 


difficulty in increasing the pace. If 
properly worked out, so that it is not 
taken as a sign of weakness, it is 
always much better for labor rela- 
tions to set a reasonably tight rate 
that you may have to liberalize, 
rather than to set a liberal wage that 
you may have to tighten. 


Mr. E. D. Stoetzel, Director of Industrial Relations for the Marathon Paper Mills, Rothschild, 
Wisconsin, has suggested that for the convenience of our readers each issue of the Personnel Journal 
should carry a cumulative index of articles in the current volume. 

We are pleased to follow this suggestion, and commencing with this issue, we shall continue the 
practice throughout the entire volume. 


CUMULATIVE INDEX 


May, 1938 


Social Work Ability 

Life With The Boss 

English Union Relations 

Civil Service Standards 

Rating from Photographs 

Job Analysis of Highway Safety 
Job Analysts 


Launor F . Carter 

Rexford B. Hersey 

Charles S$. Slocombe 

Louise R. Witmer and Boyd R. Sheddan 
A.W. Kornhauser and R. N. McMurry 
Personnel Research Federation 





Bingham Talks for Philadelphia I. R. A 


By Edward N. Hay 


HE Committee on Psychological 

Methods, of the Industrial Re- 

lations Association of Philadel- 
phia, planned the March 15th 
meeting for the benefit of about 150 
members. The subject of the meet- 
ing was ‘‘Practical Experiences with 
Psychological Methods in Industrial 
Relations,’’ and the discussion was 
directed by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Psychological Methods, 
Dr. Rexford B. Hersey of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Consulting 
Psychologist to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. The object of the meeting 
was to review for the membership 
some aspects of psychological meth- 


ods applied to industrial situations, 
such as selection, promotion, etc. 


When Tests Are Used 


The main talk of the evening was 
given by Dr. Walter V. Bingham,— 
“When Tests Are Used.”’ Dr. Bing- 
ham told of the assistance which the 
psychologist can give to a program of 
selection of workers for transfer to 
more suitable jobs from those jobs in 
which they are not working out satis- 
factorily. He told an interesting 
story of a diligent clerk in the New 
York City municipal service who was 
in the lowest classification. Appar- 
ently his talents were not suited to 
office routine. Three times he had 
taken an examination for promotion 
and had failed. He was superbly en- 
dowed physically and he had an 


inclination for mechanical things. 
A Civil Service examiner asked him 
why he didn’t try the next test for 
firemen. It was one which included 
a number of psychological sub-tests, 
including those for non-verbal, con- 
crete, spatial items. He passed the 
test satisfactorily, was appointed fire- 
man and is now content and better 
paid than formerly as a clerk. 


Tested Bricklayer Gets Job 


Public employment offices have 
problems frequently in the identifica- 
tion of suitable skills among appli- 
cants. Dr. Bingham tells the story 
of an applicant at a public employ- 
ment office seeking work as a brick- 
layer. He had not had work, how- 
ever, for some time and there was no 
ready means of verifying his skill. 
The interviewer, not convinced of his 
competence, had been unwilling to 
risk the reputation of the employ- 
ment service by referring him to a 
vacancy calling for a skilled work- 
man. It so happened that this appli- 
cant came to the employment office 
just at a time when a set of newly- 
standardized oral trade tests had been 
received from Washington, prepared 
by the Occupational Research Pro- 
gram of the U. S. Public Employment 
Service. The interviewer thought 
this a good opportunity to try the test 
for bricklayers. Tothe interviewer's 
surprise, the applicant promptly re- 
sponded with the correct technical 
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answer to almost every question. 
Supported by the confidence which 
such a performance gave, the inter- 
viewer no longer hesitated to refer 
this man to the next request for a 
skilled bricklayer, and he was ac- 
cepted and _ proved satisfactory. 
Afterwards he was heard to remark, 
“‘T’ve been to lots of job agencies. 
This is the first time anybody asked 
me good questions.” 

Dr. Bingham is a strong advocate 
of follow-ups of the placement. In 
this way verification of the accuracy 
of tests in selection may be made. 
He stresses the need for testing cen- 
tres to which people may go for ex- 
pert analysis of their abilities. 

Finally, Dr. Bingham stresses the 
need to share generously with others 
our knowledge of the nature and use 
of tests, pointing out that by this 
means the interchange of information 
may benefit all. More research is 
important also, he believes. 


Dr. R. S. Driver 


Dr. R. S. Driver, of the Atlantic 
Refining Company, emphasized the 
importance, in using tests, of making 
sure that a satisfactory index of job 
performance was established, and 
that any tests which are used for se- 
lection for that job could be shown 
statistically to have a satisfactory re- 
lation to the index of job perform- 
ance. He also pointed out that 


testing programs should be directed, 
and not a hit or miss matter. 


Dr. C. H. Smeltzer 


Dr. C. H. Smeltzer, Professor of 
Psychology of Temple University, 
followed with a talk on the develop- 
ment and use of tests in connection 
with public employment, based on 
his wide experience as a consultant 
to various public bodies. He re- 
marked on the difficulty of construct- 
ing and validating on short notice a 
series of tests for a newly created pub- 
lic body. One of the advantages of a 
permanent civil service would be the 
ability to refine test methods and 
standardize the tests themselves, for 
which long periods of time are an 
important aid. 


Dr. Edward N. Westburgh 


The third talk was by Dr. Edward 
N. Westburgh, Chief of the Psycho- 
logical Service of the Institute of the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. Dr. West- 
burgh commented from his experience 
in industrial consulting work on the 
importance of approaching the prob- 
lem of selection or promotion from 
the standpoint of the ‘‘whole indi- 
vidual,’ not omitting consideration 
of the emotional side. He also urged 
a careful and sympathetic study of the 
‘“misfit’’ employee with a view to his 
suitable placement elsewhere in an 
organization. 





Book Reviews 


THE CASE FOR DEMOCRACY 
By Ordway Tead. New York: Association Press, 1938. 120 pp. Price $1.25 


Reviewed by Epwarp N. Hay 


We hear a great deal these days 
about the merits and benefits of 
democracy. Few of those who speak 
so feelingly in favor of democracy 
show much evidence of an under- 
standing of its real nature. Ordway 
Tead is one of the real friends of true 
democracy and he makes a very good 
case for it. 

Democracy, he believes, is not a 
benefit conferred upon mankind 
without price of effort. Genuine 
freedom is not merely for majorities 
but is for minorities also, something 
which seemingly many of us over- 
look. 

The burdens that political democ- 
racy often has to bear in the form of 
corruption of its officials due to the 
pressure of business interests trying 
to get special favors for themselves, 
is discussed. Tead is disconcerted at 
the degree to which the corporation 
or business displays the qualities of 
an autocracy in the management of 
its affairs. The elaborate hierarchy 
of absentee stockholders and_pro- 
fessional managers, as contrasted 
with the old practice of individual 
ownership, tends to place great power 
in the hands of a small number of 
officials. This results in the deter- 
mination of all matters regarding 
working conditions as a prerogative 
of management. 


Tead says that when we begin to 
think and act toward groups of indi- 
viduals as though their interests were 
ends in themselves and not merely 
subordinate to the profit-making pur- 
pose of the organization, we are be- 
ginning to act democratically. 

He points out, however, that the 
personnel manager is not the repre- 
sentative of the workers to the man- 
agement but is basically acting from 
the standpoint of management itself. 

Tead has much to say regarding 
organized labor. He says: ‘The 
practicable constituency which will 
begin to redeem business from auto- 
cratic domination by a few execu- 
tives is the labor union.’’ He be- 
lieves that the independent union is a 
phenomenon of the transitional era 
and in any important sense is likely 
to disappear in a few years. 

The last third of the book is de- 
voted to a very involved discussion 
of planning ona national scale. This 
is the least effective part of the book 
and one in which Mr. Tead goes far 
afield into the realms of academic 
speculation. His attitude on public 
ownership is expressed, where, on 
page 75, he says that: “‘while there 
is no imagic in public ownership as 
such, thoughtfully embarked upon 
it can be an essential development of 
democratic aims.’’ He seems to feel 














that in certain industries highly 
charged with the public welfare and 
public service, that government 
ownership is more effective and satis- 
factory than private management. 


PRIMARY MENTAL ABILITIES 
By Dr. L. L. Thurstone. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 121 pp. Price $2.00 


Reviewed by Epwarp N. Hay 


In recent years there has been a 
great deal of energetic research in 
an effort to discover and measure 
unique human mental abilities. Dr. 
Thurstone is one who has carried on 
this search most vigorously. The 
theory of factor analysis was de- 
scribed in his book, ‘‘The Vectors of 
Mind,"’ published three years ago. 
The present volume is a description 
of the first application that he has 
made of the theory outlined in his 
earlier book. 

The experiment consisted of ad- 
ministering 56 tests to a group of 
240 undergraduate students at the 
University of Chicago. The volume 
contains portions of each test, many 
of which are parts of tests that have 
been used in other situations. In 
building a battery of tests for prac- 
tical use in estimating primary men- 
tal abilities, a few tests from the ex- 
perimental battery have been selected 
for each primary. 
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Perhaps he has the railroads and pub- 
lic utilities in mind. Altogether, 
Mr. Tead’s book is stimulating and 
thoughtful and every true friend of 
democracy will want to read it. 


Seven factors and two additional 
tentative factors have been identified. 
Dr. Thurstone’s study contains a 
large amount of descriptive and 
mathematical work, which serves to 
give an excellent idea of how he has 
attacked the problem. There is in- 
teresting comment on the profiles of 
the nine factors as compared with the 
vocational preferences of the subjects. 
Dr. Thurstone reports that they have 
not found in their work the general 
factor of Spearman, although he re- 
marked that his methods do not pre- 
clude it. His remark that ‘‘This 
study has revealed more problems 
than it has answered’’ is typical of 
Dr. Thurstone’s unremitting research 
for the last ounce of truth in what- 
ever problem is before him. 

“Primary Mental Abilities’’ is in- 
teresting in itself, but even more so 
in its promise. 





